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FARMS FOR RETURNING SOLDIERS? 


The erroneous idea held by a number of people 
who believe that we will be able to place a large 
number of returning soldiers m farms was effective- 
ly punctured by the Committee on Agriculture of the 
Michigan Planning Commission at the meeting of the 
Commission held in Lansing on June first. In its 
report the Committee said "It 


highly expanded. Production of increased supplies 
of agricultural products is so easy under present 
technological developments. War prices and the ap~ 
pearance of shortages during the war may lead to the 
conclusion that agricultural expansion is needed. 
However, the existing farm plant is likely to be 

more than adequate for the 





is anticipated that a rather 
large proportion of demobi- 
lized service men will indi- 
cate an interest in farming 
ee" Agriculture has, how- 
ever, changed greatly during 
the war period. It has become 
mechanized to a high degree. 
"It has also become highly 
technological and will call 
for less manpower but of a 
much higher caliber than in 
the pre-war period. Only men 
with a background of practi- 
cal farm experience anda 
full knowledge of the limits 
of farming should be directed 
to commercial farming either 
as owner-operators, farm man- 
agers, or tenants..." 

One half ofthe state of 
Michigan is in farms. There 
is a tendency these days 
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NEW OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF ASPO 


Officers and Directors newly elected by men 
bers of the American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials at the annual business meeting held 
on: ‘Tuesday, May 2, in Chicago are: 


Wilson W. Wyatt, 
ville, Kentucky, President of the Louisville 
Area Development Association, and member of 
the Louisville and Jefferson County Planning 
and Zoning Commission. 

George S. 

of the Wisconsin State Planning Board. 

Charles B. Bennett, 

of Planning of the Los Angeles City Planning 

Elisabeth M. Herlihy, Chairman 
of the Massachusetts State Planning Board; to 
Welles V. Moot, Chairman of the Buffalo City 
Planning Commission; 
Chairman of the Indiana Economic Council. 

Directors Whose Terms Continue: 


post-war market requirements. 
In spite of this, well-wishers 
and promoters who seek per= 
sonal gain are likely to ad- 
vocate rather extensive set- 
tlement of soldiers and excess 
industrial workers on the 
land. Some of this activity 
may be clothed with patriot- 
ic fervor and pressure. Any 
activity of this sort, if 
honestly intended to provide 
a satisfactory source of live- 
lihood and security, should 
be restricted tomen who have 
a real interest in and apti- 
tude for farming, and to lands, 
locations, and units suited 
successful agricultural 
production, and should not be 
of sufficient magnitude to 
have any great effect on the 
volume of national output of 
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toward the purchase of mar- ingham, 


ginal and sub-marginal land 





L. F. Eppich, 
Wolman, Baldwin M. Woods. 


Rafael Pico, Abel 


agricultural products. Farm 
ers may well maintain that 








that cannot be successfully 
farmed. The purchase price of these lands is low, 
however, and is therefore attractive to the unin- 
formed and unsuspecting would-be farmer. 

At the present time, the country is producing 
25 per cent more farm products than at any other 
time in its history with a substantially reduced 
farm labor force. 

In Michigan the average age of farmers is 55. 
Many of these persons have been forced to continue 
farming because of the shortage of manpower. There 
is an opportunity for replacement on such farms. 

The Agricultural Committee made the following 
findings: "There isno call for any extensive addi- 
tional settlement on land. Agriculture is already 


efforts to establish return- 
ing soldiers and displaced war workers in occupa- 
tions where they may earn their livelihood should 
be in lines in which there is more opportunity for 
expansion than now seems likely in agriculture." 
At the Annual ASPO Meeting in May, the Director 
of one state planning board said, "Our Board is de=- 
voting 90 per cent of its time, efforts and funds 
toward the development of public works programs in 
our state. Public works, however, represent only 24 
per cent of the total employment within the state. 
It seems to me, therefore, that the functions of a 
state planning board should be broader than our pres- 
ent activities. We must concern ourselves with oth- 
er more fruitful methods of providing employment." 
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One of the most successful of ASPO's annual 
meetings was held in Chicago May 1-3. In attend- 
ance were 322 representatives of public and private 
planning agencies from 118 cities and 35 states. 
With the war and home fronts at a crucial period, 
the meeting was purely a working conference at 
which the persons responsible for the preparation 
and execution of planning programs exchanged infor- 
mation on their experiences and accomplishments of 
the past year and on new techniques and trends. 

In contrast to some pre-war meetings there was 
considerable disagreement on standard panaceas for 
such things as urban blight, traffic congestion, 
inadequate public finances, unemployment, etc. 
Looking back on the discussions, we interpret this 
lack of agreement as constituting a lack of com- 
placency. As Wilson Wyatt drove home in his presi- 
dential address: The time for talkingispast. We 
know our problems; we must act as best we can to 
solve them. 


Public Action for Planning 


Action on our common post-war problems is oc- 
curring not alone in public agencies, officially 
charged with preparation of plans for the post-war 
period. People came to this meeting who had never 
been to a "planning conference" before - men and 
women from business and industry, and from civic 
groups, looking for ways to tie their work into an 
official program. The principal emphasis, however, 
was on the plans and programs advanced by official 
agencies of city, state and national government, and 
the nature of the program brought out clearly some 
of the weaknesses in current planning work as well 
as a great deal of sound, ifnot always spectacular, 
achievement. 

The meeting opened and closed with descriptions 
of planning programs which dramatically highlight 
one ofthe fundamental concepts of planning. In the 
words of David E. Lilienthal, Chairman of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, "The test of democratic 
planning is whether the people will fight for it - 
not simply whether they will accept it, or approve 
it, or joininit. . ." This has happened in the 
Tennessee Valley. In a situation uncharged with 
political seltzer, it is happening in Syracuse, 
whose public participation in the plan-making pro- 
cess was described at the last session. As Mr. 
Lilienthal put it: "When people feel that way /in 
the Valley, inSyracuse or in Kiev/. . ., when they 
participate ir the plans and join in carrying them 
out, when they are willing to spend their money and 
their time working and even fighting for them, plan- 
ning stands on solid rock." 


Public Works Programs 


At a time when alleviation for probable large- 
scale post-war unemployment is a driving concern, 
it was netural that much attention should focus on 
public works projects even though they are admittedly 
only a partial answer to the problem. In Maryland, 
I. Alvin Pasarew, Director of the Maryland State 
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| We he 


Planning Commission, declared, "We will have an | a 
employment figure of about 370,000 inthe first yeajwml{ ill 
after thewar. If we were fortunate enough to have of té 
all our blueprints prepared, ready to go the minute to cl 
hostilities ceased, we would only be able to pro- | thing 
vide for 21,000 people, on-site andoff-site employ- you j 
ment." amour 
As part of this consideration to publicly- to tk 
financed projects, G. Donald Kennedy, Vice-President tinuc 

of the Automotive Safety Foundation, analyzed a | 
program for an inter-regional highway system, with Johns 
H. S. Fairbank, Deputy Commissioner of the Public of tk 
Roads Administration, discussing some of the ad- probl 
ministrative aspects. the t 
In answer to the omnipresent question of how | the b 
we can pay forour post-war plans, Carl H, Chatters, that 
Executive Director of theMunicipal Finarice Officers and s 
Association, commented that "Municipalities can ning 
best prepare for the post-war period by putting at the 
their houses in order now. What they do now, de- icism 
termines what they will be compelled to do and what ger 
they will be compelled to accept in the post-war | possi 
era." offic 

Planning in Our Cities | 

The program was divided roughly into sections | 
for cities of 300,000 population and over, for Rafae 
cities with apopulation between 50,900 and 300,000, Urban 
for cities under 50,000 (with a special after- has, - 


breakfast session on the problems of villages ancy) ing r 
small towns), and for states. Extracts from some Osta 
of the papers appeared in last month's News Letter. urban 
We regret that inthis issue we can again give only tion 





random quotes from a few of the many excellent pa- fail. 
pers. All of them will be published, however, in regul 
Planning 1944, which we hope can be distributed to impro 
members in another six or eight weeks. islan 

Representing what is probably the most war- consi 
affected city in the country, Charles B. Bennett, | socio 
Director of Planning for Los Angeles, said: "When using 
the war ends, Los Angeles expects to be faced with | : 
a serious unemployment situation because so many | ties, 
of its present workers are employed inaircraft and | War P 
shipbuilding plants. . . During normal times only marke 
18 per cent of the population is employed in in- | petit 
dustry compared with 47 per cent in Detroit. Los mingh 
Angeles is not an industrial community, yet most tatio 
of the additional persons who have migrated to the Anoth 


community since the war started areworking in that | Publi 


capacity; the aircraft and shipbuilding industries | workxi 
together carry 370,000 workers on their payrolls." gatio 

Arthur D. McVoy, Director of the Portland City | compl 
Planning Commission, challenged Charles Bennett's | 
claim to the most serious post-war problems. After | ful s 
describing the Moses report on the Portland area, L. A. 
Mr. McVoy outlined the Commission's program for im- | Board 
mediate actionas follows: (1) The completion of withi 
our immediate post-war program primarily aimed at legis 
public works to take care of the unemployment situa- "post 


tion. (2) Amaster plan into which our public works @t sh 
‘program can fit. (3) A complete revision of the board 
zoning ordinance which, heaven knows, needs it. ganiz 
(4) Some sort of metropolitan area organization. Arkan 
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We have a beautiful problem in Oregon, with four 
counties and two states in metropolitan Portland. 
(5) Some solution of the serious condition which 
ill come about as a result of a tremendous amount 
of temporary war housing. An attempt will be made 
to clear up some of the blighted areas. (6) The 
thing which Mr. Lilienthal so ably brought before 
you yesterday - we are going to put a tremendous 
amount of effort into trying to sell this program 
to the people - not in just one spurt, but con- 
tinuously." 

In contrast to large city planning, Hayden B. 
Johnson, Director of the Upper East Tennessee Office 
of the State Planning Commission, spoke about the 
problems that occur in small communities such as 
the tri-cities area in Tennessee and Virginia."0n 
the basis of our experience in Tennessee I believe 
that it would be eminently practical for federal 
and state agencies to work through a local plan- 
ning office which would coordinate their programs 
at the local level and thus avoid many of the crit- 
icisms leveled at previous federally-financed pub- 
lic works programs. But perhaps this will be in- 
possible and the solution will lie in making local 
officials familiar with planning techniques. . .” 


Planning in Our States 


Coming the longest distance to the meeting was 
Rafael Pico, Chairman of the Puerto Rico Planning, 
Urbanizing and Zoning Board. Although the Board 
has, inthe past year, prepared subdivision and zon- 
Mr. Pico asserted that "They are 

ostly negative in character and will not eradicate our 

urban sore spots. . . Planning without considera- 
tion of the socio-economic background is bound to 
fail. All throughout the process of enforcing the 
regulatory powers of the Board, either as to public 
improvements or inconnection with urban areas, the 
island's economic conditions are paramount in our 
consideration. The Board has gathered a wealth of 
socio-economic information on Puerto Rico and is 
using it in its work." 

Utah's problems are also its great opportuni- 
ties, according to Ora C. Bundy, Director of Post- 
War Planning. "Our problem now is to develop a 
market in the West which may, of course, be in com- 
petition with you in Gary and Pittsburgh and Bir- 
mingham. We have the raw products, the transpor- 
tation facilities, water power anda labor market.” 
Another important project on which the Utah State 
Publicity and Industrial Development Commission is 
working is land reclamation and provision of irri- 
gation, upon which agriculture in that state is 
completely dependent. 

In Arkansas there is along record of success- 
ful state planning, as isthe case in Massachusetts. 
L. A. Henry, Director of the Arkansas State Planning 
Board, made clear the sound position of the Board 
within the state government whenhe commented: "The 
legislature did not see fit to set up funds for a 
"post-war' planning agency. It was determined that 


gt should give more support to the state planning 


dDoard.™ The Board has been most sveeessful in or- 
ganizing a strong citizens group, now knowp as the 
Arkansas Economic Council. Approximately fifty lo- 


cal councils are already cooperating with the state 
Board. 

Miss ElisabethM. Herlihy, Chairman of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Planning Board, described adiffer- 
ent approach - a"six-cylinder program" launched by 
two planning agencies which exist by executive order 
and four by legislative enactment. "I do not wish 
to appear smug or complacent," said Miss Herlihy, 
"but I believe that in Massachusetts we have laid 
the ground work for a relatively smooth transition 
from war to a peacetime basis." 

The luncheon session on the closing day, with 
Charles E. Merriam presiding, brought an important 
address on NHA policy by John B. Blandford, Jr., 
Administrator of the National Housing Agency. 
Other speakers were Edward J. Kelly, Mayor of Chi- 
cago, Robert R. Taylor, Chairman of the Chicago 
Housing Authority and Wilson W. Wyatt, Mayor of 
Louisville. 

Alfred Bettman conducted his usual well-at- 
tended zoning round-table and there were unsched- 
uled meetings of groups particularly interested in 
industrial problems and urban redevelopment. 


The Syracuse Planning Project 


The meeting closed on iiednesday afternoon 
with the first public presentation of the Syracuse 
planning project. Guy Greer, amember of the Board 
of Editors of Fortune magazine, who presided, told 
of the organization of the Syracuse-Onondaga Post- 
War Planning Council and outlined the vital steps 
to action in public participation. They are public 
education, a salaried staff (in thecase of Syracuse) , 
the support and participation ofleaders in the com- 
munity, timing and continuity ofthe program before, 
and during theplanning program, getting the public 
to participate in the research, and finally making 
use of all the sources of public information. 

Thomas E. Kennedy, Mayor of Syracuse, and 
Sergei N. Grimm, Director of the Council, described 
some of the governmental and technical . phases of 
the course of the experiment. An illustrated talk 
on thehighly successful public participation pro- 
gram was given by Barney Finn, Public Participation 
Coordinator. A final example of the well-rounded 
Syracuse program was are-run of one of the Council- 
sponsored radio programs in the series “Syracuse 
on Trial." 


ASPO Business Meeting 


At the annual business meeting President Wyatt 
called for reports from the Committee on Highways 
and Transportation and from the Committee on Ways 
and Means. The highway committee, represented by 
D. Grant Mickle of the Automotive Safoty Foundation, 
made an interim statement, the completed report to 
be submitted later this summer. 

After Charles Ascher's presentation of the 
recommendations of the ways and means committee, a 
motion was made and carried tothe effect that mem- 
bership dues in the Society should be increased to 
$10 per year. Astatement onthis and other aspects 
of ASPO operations will be sent to members not in 
attendance at the meeting. 
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CALIFORNIA REQUESTS STATE AID FOR PLANS 


Governor Earl Warren of California, at the 
request of the League of California Cities, has 
made provision in the call for the special session 
ot the Legislature to be held June 5 for considera- 
tion of an appropriation by the state to assist 
cities and counties inthe development of engineer— 
ing plans and surveys for post-war public works 
projects. It is proposed that the state shall make 
available to the cities a sum of $5 or $6 million 
to be allocated on matching and population bases. 
Such legislation would mean a grant of about $1. 
per capita of state funds to be matched by $1. of 
local funds. 


COLMER COMMITTEE OPENS HEARINGS 


A sum of $200 million will be needed by the 
Federal Works Agency if it is to give adequate help 
m a matching basis tostate and local blueprinting 
of post-war public works, according to Gen. Philip 
B. Fleming, Administrator. Although Gen. Fleming 
believes local planning boards should be a general 
rule he stated, ". . .the time now is so urgent we 
cannot wait for that." 

Mr. Colmer (Miss.), Chairman of the House Special 
Committee on Post-War Economic Policy and Planning, 
appointed a sub-committee to study this problem. 
Other testimony will be heard by the Committee in the 
coming weeks, Generally, opinion is optimistic for 
a favorable report tothe House from the Committee. 


KANSAS CITY COMMUNITY PLANNING INSTITUTE 


One hundred seventeen persons attended a two- 
day Community Planning Institute sponsored by the 
Missouri Municipal League and the Kansas League of 
Municipalities, and held in Kansas City, Missouri, 
on May 9 and 10. Arrangements for this Institute 
were made by the City of Kansas City, through its 
City Manager and through the planning commission. 

The meeting was attended by 21 mayors, 3 man- 
agers, 2i city engineers, 17 councilmen, 13 planning 
officials, chamber of commerce representatives, etc., 
and was in the nature of an experiment to see how 
effective a two-day Institute might be compared to 
the 44-day Institutes held in other parts of the 
country. The interest in the meeting was enthusi- 
astic. A number of those present said they would 
return to their communities to inaugurate active 
planning programs. 


GALESBURG POST-WAR PLANNING INSTITUTE 


The Illinois Municipal League, with the I1li- 
nois Post-War Planning Commission and the American 
Society of Planning Officials, sponsored a one-day 
Planning Institute in Galesburg for the 9 counties 
in that region on May 10. Ninety persons attended 
from 29 communities. This too was in the nature of 
an experiment, and followed the 43-day Institute in 
Springfield in March. The meeting was considered 
so successful that the Illinois Municipal League 
plans to hold 9 more regional one-day Institutes, 
covering the remainder of the state. 
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MISSOURI RIVER BASIN DEVELOPMENT 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes has 
transmitted a report to the Senate whicn provides 
for the irrigation of 4,760,400 additional acres 


(\ Jes : 


of land in seven states inthe Missouri River Basin. Legi: 
His program would also provide a billion dollars' ail 
worth of post-war developments. The proposed pro- ee 
gram would be complementary to that recently sug- t cm 
gested by the Secretary of War for flood control aanaes 
and navigation on the Missouri River. In Montana, } 
approximately a million acres of new land would be | is " 
irrigated. In Wyoming 281,000 acres, Colorado ig 
101,000, North Dakota 1,266,000, South Dakota | +” 

about a million, Nebraska about a million, Kansas lishe 
200,000. | Sem 
| of tt 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, REVISES sent 
PLANNING ORGANIZATION | ber ¢ 
For some years, the planning activities of om 

the city of Rochester have been lodged in the De- 
partment of Commerce, with a Planning Commission NEI 

consisting of three members. This situation has 
been changed through an- amended ordinance which izati 
takes planning out of the Department of Commerce Servi 
and makes it responsible directly to the Common | men 
Council. A new Commission consisting of seven per- egg 
sons plus the City Manager has been created. The with 
Commission is charged with the responsibility of onus 
presenting a report annually tothe Council showing impos 


the status of the city planning program and the 
progress made in executing that program. It is y aon th 
also to designate the methods of financing recom | 


house 

mended work. as fc 
' from 

LOUISVILLE FORECASTS EMPLOYMENT | physi 

The Louisville Area Development Association | = 

has made a recent study of the Committee for Econom and w 


ic Development's survey of 413 plants and its esti- 
mate of future industrial employment. The Bureau 

of the Censes estimated 45,249 industrial employees Ply 
in 1940. The CED estimate for the same period was | 
57,089. The CED estimate for 1944 was 104,335, and 


its estimate for post-war employment is 80,766. 


| PLY} 


This last figure has been reduced to 74,000 by the ened 
Louisville Area Development Association. This ror some 
figure means an increase of 28,751 over 1940. ja 
The total labor force in 1940 was 185,135. — 

the post-war estimate is 207,500, an increase of ss 
40,525. The population in 1940 was 434,408, and mouth 
is estimated at 489,800 in 194?. estoend 
| the his! 

SAN FRANCISCO'S POPULATION | = 

The resident population of the San Francisco | nes 

Bay Congested Production Area is estimated as 1,833,- mer ai 
000 for the first of April, 1944. This is a prelim | be Wide 
inary estimate announced by Director J. ©. Capt of | ine. Be 
the Bureau of the Census and is based upon a sample a 


census. The figure represents an increase of about Inste 
371,000, or 25 per cent, over the population of iT) there w 
1,461,804 on April 1, 1940. The San Francisco Bay 


ing spa 

area is composed of Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, neve 
: . . Co 

San Francisco, San Mateo, and Solano counties. s mon 
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MICHIGAN FUND DISTRIBUTION 


{ Previous stories in the News Letter described 
Dyce 5 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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ee 


i @ Taare would be room for only about | ened walls. 


7 of the Extra Session of 1944 of the Michigan 
Legislature. This act appropriated the sum of $5 
million which is to be used on a matching basis to 
assist in the preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions for public improvement in cities, villages, 
counties, townships and school districts. 

It has been estimated that the city of Detroit 
is eligible for $1,010,581. Within the state there 
are 8,098 units of government eligible for shares 
in the $5 million fund. 

The Michigan Planning Commission has just pub- 
lished a manual defining the rules of procedure for 
the distribution of the funds. Through the courtesy 
of the Commission, a copy of the manual is being 
sent to each state planning agency. A limited num 
ber of copies are available for distribution to 
other organizations. 


NEIGHBORHOOD ORGANIZATION IN KANSAS CITY 


In Kansas City (Mo.), where neighborhood organ- 
izations have existed for many years, a Community 
Service Division has been established to coordinate 
present and future neighborhood councils. Although 
the Division has its headquarters in the city hall, 
with the Department of Public Welfare, it helps the 
communities to shape their own policies rather than 
impose on them a policy of the municipal government. 

The Kansas City Plen Commission is represented 
nm the central council, which serves as a clearing 
house for the long-range community plan as well 
as for other programs for civic welfare. working 
from the other direction, neighborhood plans for 
physical and social improvement come through the 
central agency to the Plan Commission and other 
officia] agencies where they can be inter-related 
and where action can be taken to effectuate them. 


Plymouth Fathers Meet Amid Ruins And Plan 
to Rebuild Ancient City 


By GENE CURRIVAN 
By Wireless to Tee New Yorx Times 
PLYMOUTH, England, April 26)lives of a quarter of a million peo-|condemned in any event by a plan- 
In improvised quarters only a/ple are involved in the proposal,|/ning commission. Plymouth had 
stone's throw from the completely and yy of Nara ~oclhas its slum areas but there are few 
wired to launch i n ore | of n no n 
devastated center of Plymouth a notation constructive can be ac-| cr them n cme: as a result 
committee of the City Council met!complished an act of Parliament|™ Prom'scuous Dombing 
today with delegates from satellite! will be required Despite the cancentrated attacks 
towns on the periphery to consider) But steps have been taken, and|With their consequent horror and 
& daring and far-sighted plan to the bce is ss to rine tragedy, Plymouth can point with 
} > a reconstruction committee whose |pride io its railways, dock yards 
rebuild the ancient city in a mod-} duty will be to study, plan and re- > nati ei 
ern manner and harbor installations, which 
port on its feasibility were hardly touched. The old 
It was not a mere face-lifting Today the Lord Mayors and del- docks, used tly fo t 
job that confronted them, for Ply-| egates of neighboring towns came are ay ny ype 
were blasted, but the main naval 
mouth’'s face had been smashed by| ‘© study the plan from detailed), .. came th h with little d 
2 , drawings and carefully de-|@5¢ came through with little dam- 
the blitz of 1941. It was an sien models. With them were|*S8* And at no time, even during 
astounding proposal that would sevemnenent officials, architects,|he height of the Blitz, were com- 
radically redesign and expand the|planners and others officially in-|™Unications interrupted for more 
entire city with the exception of| terested in the scheme. then two hours 
the historic old Plymouth, which} In most of the comprehensive Under the proposed plan the Ad- 
would remain as a shrine and pro-| planning schemes one of the initial miralty has suggested cxpanding 
Vide over the next decade a pro-| moves is to clear property. Plym- the dock yard area to three times 
gram for more than 33,000 houses.|/outh has no such problem. This ite present size. This would neces- 
From the ruins of Plymouth, one| was done quite effectively by Goes- |Bitate obliteration of the Borough 
of the worst blitzed cities in Brit-|ing’s Air Force during March and! Devonport, once known as Plym- 
ain, would arise a modern, well-| April, 1941, when the city had few | out Dock and founded by William 
planned metropolis with all its for-|defenses against mass air attack|f Orange. In pre-Blitz days there 
mer dignity but in place of the/and was at the mercy of every|@Te 14,000 persons in this bor- 
narrow snarled streets there would| wave of planes ough. In the event that this part 
be wide and commodious thorough-| The center of the city, including}! the plan is not approved an 
fares lined by small, trim build-| the large shopping district, munici-|#!ternate idea has been presented 
ings, probably of old English arch-|pal buildings, cultural centers and|“"der which Devonport would re- 
itecture with a twentieth-century|about forty churches in all, were|°eive the same planning treatment 
touch wiped off the map. There is noth- “ey steph — eae 
jing left in this area but rubble. has been estimated that one- 
Smaller Population Planned Gor hundreds of acres virtually|third of the city’s property value 
Instead of a population of 220,- nothing is standing but an occa-|“43 destroyed, but, as is quite ap. 
, which was normal for the city,| sional church spire with its black-|Parent today the German boast 
that it had been wrecked beyond 
repair was never true. There is 
one wrecked building, the Church 
ing space elsewhere for those who The bombed-out areas were re-jof St. Charles, which will be al- 
would be crowded out ferred to by Viscount Astor, Lord|lowed to remain standing as a re 
Never before had a Plymouth| Mayor of Plymouth, as “blitz and|minder to future gegerations of 
City Council been confronted with | blight By blight he meant those!the horrors of war ar as a monu- 
© momentous a Prebdliem. The districts which would have been!ment to Plymouth's agony 
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NEW YORK CITY'S POST-WAR PROGRAM 


The highly publicized public works program 
for post-war New York City is handsomely displayed 
in an exhibit recently opened at 500 Park Avenue. 
Models, aerial survey pictures, maps, charts, are 
used to show New Yorkers where the billion dollars’ 
worth of public improvements that make up the pro- 
gram will be located and what they will look like. 

Plans are complete for 21 per cent of the proj- 
ects, more than half ready for 18 per cent, less 
than half ready for 37 per cent, andnot yet started 
for 24 per cent. 

In opening the exhibit, Mayor LaGuardia esti- 
mated that the program would result in the employ- 
ment of 200,000 men at its peak. The Mayor also 
stated that all these proposed projects "have run 
the gamut of analysis and criticism by the City 
Planning Commission, the Board of Estimate and the 
City Council." Mayor LaGuardia recognizes that the 
program cannot possibly be financed in its entire- 
ty without substantial aid from federal and state 
governments. 


INSTITUTE FOR WARTIME TRAFFIC TRAINING 


The Seventh National Institute for Wartime 
Traffic Training will be held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, from June 19 to 30. 
For further information, write to the Institute at 
321 Tower Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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Dr. William S. Carpenter of Princeton Unive:x- 
sity, a member of the New Jersey State Planning 
Board, has been named president of the New Jersey 
Civil Service Commission. 





G. Frank Cordner recently assumed the post of 
Insuler representative of the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands, with headquarters atSan Juan, anarea office 
within the jurisdiction of Region III, FPHA. 





J. N. Heiskell, editor of the Arkansas Gazette 
and a member of the State Planning board since its 
organization in 1935, has been appointed chairman 
of the Board to succeed Ken H. Wooten. 





Aaron B. Horwitz, formany years secretary and 
city planning engineer ofthe City Planning Depart- 
ment of Duluth, Minnesota, has resigned to accept 
the position of senior planner with the Cleveland 
City Planning Commission. He will assume his new 
duties on July l. 





John C. Hunner has been appointed secretary 
and chief technician of the City Planning Depart- 
ment of the City of Duluth, Minnesota, replacing 
Mr. Aaron B. Horwitz. 





T. J. Kent, Jr., formerly associate city plan- 
ner for the San Francisco City Planning Commission, 
is now taking the Military Government Course atthe 
Provost Marshal General's School at Fort Custer, 
Michigan. 





Robert A. Larrabee, formerly executive direc- 
tor of the Tennessee State Planning Commission, is 
now director of research and planning for the 
Winston-Salem (North Carolina) Chamber of Commerce. 





Seward H. Mott, for eight years director of 
land planning for the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, has been appointed director of the Urban Land 
Institute. 





PERSONALS 


Sherwood L. Heeder, who has been serving as 
area director of the Federal Public Housing Author- 
ity in the Detroit region, has been chosen director 
of the Cincinnati Division of City and Metropolitan 
Master Planning. L. Segoe and Tracy B. Augur have 
been selected as consultants. 





Winfield Shaw has recently been appointed to 
the chairmanship of the New Hampshire State Plan- 
ning and Development Commission. He replaces Mr. 
Dudley W. Orr, who has entered the services. 





Herbert W. Starick, senior planner with the 
Cleveland City Planning Commission, has resigned 
to assume direction of newly organized planning 
activities in Dayton, Ohio. 





Edward b. Wilkens, formerly chief city plenner 
for the Buffalo City Planning Commission, is now 
field representative for public Administration 
Service. 





Town Planning Consultants Limited, incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the Dominion of Canada, has 
been formed to provide advisory services in the 
planning of community development. Members of the 
firm are E.R. Arthur, architect; E. G. Faludi, 
city planning consultant; Gordon S. Adamson, archi- 
tect; H. B. Dunington-Grubb, landscape architect; 
Morley Lazier, consulting industrial and mechanical 
engineer; Alan V. Every, solicitor; Anthony Adan- 
son (president), architect. 





Lincoln Rogers, formerly director of the 
Southtown Planning Association and more recently 
engaged in housing work in Uhicago, died on May 4. 
Commander Rogers leaves a widow, Mary L. Rogers, 
who is with the Chicago Plan Commission. 





Eugene S. Taylor, who resigned asoffice manag- 
er of the Chicago Plan Commission on April 15 after 
33 years of service, died ofa heart attack in Den- 
ver on May 4. 








POSITION AVAILABLE 


Dayton, Ohio: The City Planning Commis- 
sion is being reorganized under the direction 
of Herbert W. Starick as planning director. 
The position of senior planner is open at $4200 
per year. 

Duties will include supervising the prep- 
aration of general plans for urban land use, 
transportation, population distribution, hous- 
ing, etc. Applicants must be over 28 and have 
had 5 years of experience, 1 of which was in a 
position of responsibility; graduate training 
may be substituted for 3 years. Address your 
communications toMr. Herbert W. Starick at the 
City Planning Board, 520 Municipal Building, 
Dayton. 
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POST-WAR HOUSING IN ENGLAND 








Proposed British Pre-fabr@cated House. 
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(@ nent" to be taken into account. 


PLANNING (INCLUDING ZONING) 
LAW AND LEGISLATION 
Prepared by Alfred Bettman 


Non-conforming Use forMore Than Two Families Aban- 
doned by Several Years of Conforming. Use: 

of Abpe 

Supreme of Wisc 
ruary 1944), 13 NW. W. The action was to 
review the determination of the board of appeals 
upholding the building inspector's order to cease 
using for five families a building ina zone limit- 
ed to single and two-family dwellings. The ordi- 
nance was enacted in 1921. There was an attempt to 
show that, at that time, the building had been ar- 
ranged for use by and used by more than two families 
and that more than two families was a non-conform- 
ing use which may be continued. But in the years 
1922 to 1925 the arrangement of the structure was 
for and the occupation was by two families only. 
Action of the board of appeals, sustained by the 
court, was upon the ground that this constituted 
abandonment of the non-conforming use, if there had 
been such. ‘ 








State ex rel. Robst uv. Board 


f Wauwatosa, Court onsin (Peb 


(2d) 64, 


Minimum Floor Area of Residences Invalidated: 


Senefsky v. Lawler, 





Supreme YVichigan 
387; 307 
In the City of Mentington Woods, 
with a population of 2400, there was a residential 
subdivision which had apparently been made a zone 
in the zoning ordinance and of which 378 lots were 
occupied by residences and 465 were vacant and 
restricted to residential use. The ordinance pro- 
hibited the erection there of houses having less 


Cor f 
Ourt of 
(De ember 1943 12 


Northwestern (2d) 


hican 728, 


than 1300 square feet of usable floor area. Of 
the existing residences, 130 did not comply with 
this requirement, of which approximately 10% had 


been erected after the enactment of the ordinance. 
But 70.4% of the existing houses were over or with- 
in 100 square feet of said minimum requirement; and, 
of the 172 houses built subsequent to the passage 
of the ordinance, 150 had more than the required 
minimum floor area end 14 were within 25 square 
feet of that area. 

Plaintiff wished to erect a house with 980 
square feet of usable floor area, and brought man- 
damus to compel the issuance of the permit. The 
trial court sustained the ordinance; but this was 
reversed by a majority of the Court. 

In the reasoning of the majority opinion it 
is difficult to find zoning as distinguished from 
spot regulation. Applying the test whether the 


contested provision promoted "the public health, 
safety and general welfare," the single proposed 
building was substantially taken as the unit of 


consideration. 

There was a dissenting opinion based on the 
provision of the statute which authorized the "con- 
servation of property values and the general trend 
and character of building and population develop- 
In effect, though 
not quite avowedly, the majority opinion rejected 
Stabilization of values asa justification for 
Specific zoning provisions. 


Cemeteries Governed by Zoning Ordinance Despite 
Statute Regulating Their Location: 

Foster vu. Mayor of City of 
Court of Massachusetts (Pebruary 1944), 
(2a) 693. This case was concerned 
with a proposed congregational cemetery in a resi- 
dence Zone. The zoning ordinance prohibited such 
use. The legislative body, acting presumably in 
an administrative capacity, issued a permit. There 
was a statute regarding cemeteries which required 
such a permit. So it seems that the same body which 
enacted the prohibition issued the permit. The 
neighborhood attacked the court on the ground of 
the zoning prohibition and won. The court held 
the cemetery statute didnot preclude the operation 
of the provisions of the zoning ordinance. 








Beverly, Supreme 
Judicial 


53 Northeastern 


A Small Conservatory on Residence Lot for Personal 
Pleasure of Resident Is an Accessory Use and Is Not 
an Agricultural Use: 

Kenney v. Butlding Commissioner of Melrose, 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts (Recember 
(2a) 683, The ordinance 
permitted in Residence A districts "accessory pur- 
poses such as are proper and usual with residences 
for one family and are not injurious to a neighbor- 
hood as a place for such residence." The ordinance 
also authorized, with the consent of the planning 
board, a permit for certain uses, including "stock 
farm, truck garden, nursery or greenhouse." ‘the 
plaintiff desired to erect in the rear of her resi- 
dence a conservatory measuring ll x 24 feet, to be 
used to raise plants and flowers solely for the 
personal pleasure of the residents. The building 
commissioner refused the permit, an action in man- 
damus was brought, and the court ordered the permit. 

The issue may be stated: Inasmuch as accessory 
uses are permitted in the ordinance, whereas for a 
greenhouse permission must be obtained with approval 
of the planning board, did the proposed conservatory 
come under the "greenhouse" or the "accessory" use? 

The court held that as "greenhouse" is men- 
tioned in connection with "stock farm, truck garden 
and nursery," it means a use inthe nature of a com 
mercial or agricultural greenhouse, and that a small 
conservatory located in the rear of a private resi- 
dence, to be used for the personal pleasure of the 
residents, is accessory and therefore plaintifr was 
entitled to a permit as a matter of right. 











Supreme 


1943), ortheastern 


Who Must Prove Use Antedated Zoning Ordinance? 


Village of Strongsvi 





Lle vu. McPhee, Supreme 

1944), 142 0.8. 529; 53 

‘Owner was prosecuted and 
convicted for violation of the zoning ordinance in 
occupying as residence a building having less than 
600 square feet on its first floor. He appealed. 

The record was silent as to whether the construction 
of the building antedated the ordinance, and the 
Supreme Court seized hold of that natural and usual 
circumstance tolet him go free, stating that as the 
ordinance permitted pre-ordinance uses to continue, 

it was up to the prosecution to show that the use 
for which it was prosecuting did not fall within 
that immunity. Consequently the validity of the 
600 square feet requirement was not adjudicated. 


Court of Ohio (February 


Northeastern (2d), 222., 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 





THE POSSIBILITIES OF PLANNING. Charles E. Merriam. 
In The American Journal of Sociology, March 1944, 
pp. 397-404. University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. $1.00. 





The fear that planning will interfere with Free enterprise has far more to fear from 
the development of free industrial society is lack of planning than from its development 
groundless. The very purpose of planning is and application to national resources. Be 
to release human abilities, to broaden the tween fascism, on the one hand, and monop- 
field of opportunity, and to enlarge human oly and unregulated concentrations of eco 
liberty. We plan primarily for freedom; the nomic power, on the other, the free indus- 
ways and means and instruments are sec- trial system and the open free market are 
ondary to the main purpose. The right kind hard pressed now. It is not planning that 
of planning—democratic planning—is a has made difficulties in the smooth working 
guaranty of liberty and the only real assur- of free competition, that has fostered mo- 
ance in our times that men can be free to nopolies, cartels, racketeering, high, low, or 
make a wide range of choices medium, but the lack of it. 


MEDICAL CARE INTHE COUNTIES OF MARYLAND. Committee 
on Medical Care of the Maryland State Planning Com- 
mission, 301 Latrobe Hall, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Maryland; Mr. I. Alvin Pasarew, 
Director. April 1944. Publication No. 40. 80pp. 
charts,tables. 50¢. (A comprehensive survey of 
medical care availablein the counties in Maryland, 
including physicians' services, nurses' services, 
general hospitals, health department services, wel- 
fare department services, etc. Recommends that a 
program providing medical care forthe indigent and 
medically indigent in the counties be established 
by the State of Marylend, to be administered by the 
State Department of Health.) 


MIDDLETOWN - TESTING GROUND FOR CONNECTICUT POSTWAR 
PLANNING, Connecticut Public Expenditure Council, 
Inc., 21 Lewis Street, Hartford 3, Connecticut; 
Carter W. Atkins, Executive Director am Secretary. 
32pp.chart. 15¢. (Sets up an advisory committee 
with representation from industry, the Chamber of 
Commerce, Central Labor Union, etc. The only rep- 
resentative from government appears to be the mayor 
of Middletown. Also sets up a series of fact find- 
ing committees dealing with agriculture, building 
construction, commerce, commodity markets, employ- 
ment statistics, finance, industry, institutions, 
public works, recreation, utilities and transporta- 
tion, publicity, research, and rehabilitation and 
re-employment of veterans. Contains a number of 
questionnaires to express the hopes ‘and aspirations 
of industry and commerce. There is no mention of 
what alternatives are to be followed if the expec- 
tations and hopes are not achieved.) 


POSTWAh KETAIL MARKETING MANAGEMENT POLICIES. Pro- 
ceedings of a Conference sponsored by The Economic 
and Business Foundation, New Wilmington, Pennsyl- 
vania. January 31, 1944. 3lpp. (For a retailer's 
viewpoint on city planning, see the address by 
Charles G. Nichols of Youngstown, Ohio.) 


YOUK DALLAS OF TOMORROW, A MAST PLAN FORK DALLAS, 
TEXAS. Harland Bartholomew and Associates, 317 N. 
Eleventh Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri. September 
1943. Slpp.illus.maps,tables. (This is the first 
in a series of reports comprising a master city 
plan. ‘his particular report describes the social 
and economic background of the community and out- 
lines the major features of the master city plan.) 
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SHORELINE DEVELOPMENT STUDY, LOS ANGELES COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA. Greater Los Angeles Citizens Committee, 
Inc. 356 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles, 

nie; P. G. Winnett, President. 
illus. (The Los Angeles area has scored again with 
another of its beautifully illustrated and simply 
described programs. This one deals with the devel- 
opment of the shoreline. It describes the pollution 
and erosion and sets forth a comprehensive plan to 
recover the use of the shore for the people.) 


A STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE LOS ANGELES AREA, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. De- 
cember 1943. 23pp.mimeo., tables, charts, graphs. 
(We continue to note that these are exceedingly 
valuable studies of important industrial areas 
throughout the United States. See chart m page 49.) 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST OPPORTUNITIES. Bonneville Power 
Administration, Portland, Oregon; Paul J. Raver, 
Administrator. May 1944. l04pp.illus.,maps, charts, 
tables. (In the post-war world there will bea 
great deal of competition for industry. The BPA 
has done an admirable job of setting forth the re- 
sources and opportunities in the Pacific Northwest.) 


POST WAR PROGHAM, NEW YORK CITY. City Planning 
Commission 270) Municipal Builaing, New York City, 
New York; Edwin A. Salmon, Chairman. May 1, 1944. 
6lpp.maps,illus. 50¢. (This booklet describes the 
exhibition of public works projects now showing in 
New York. It is very well illustrated with photo- 
graphs of models and plans.) 


YOUR COMMUNI‘Y AND POSTWAn PLANNING. Regional Plan 
Association, Inc., 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17; 
Frederick P. Clark, Executive Director. April 17, 
1944. 12pp.illus. 25¢. (This issue is devoted to 
postwar planning. It lists the activities relating 
to local planning in New York, New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut, etc.; it describes the program of the Kegional 
Plan Association; and it provides a survey of local 
planning agencies in the New York region.) 





AVAILABLE FROM ASPO ON REQUEST 


HOUSING FOR THE UNITED STATES AFTEK THE WAR, 
National Association of Housing Officials, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 65pp. 
50¢. (This report states forthright and com 
mon sense principles which NAHO believes are 
basic in the development of a comprehensive 
national housing program. Written ten years 
after "A Housing Program for the United States" 
was published by NAHO, it reflects the expeni- 
ence of the intervening years and outlines the 
job still to be done to realize an objective 
of adequate housing for all the people. There 
are sections devoted to urban and rural housing 
and a frank discussion of the roles to be played 





by private and public enterprise.) 

ine Society has a limited nu.oerof copies 
wiciern, will oe distributed free to members on 
request as long as the supply lasts. 
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